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STORY OF 
KITTY, DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 


THE long-distinguished Queensberry family traced 
its descent from no mean source—Sir William 
Douglas, son of James, Earl of Douglas and Mar, 
killed at the battle of Otterburn, a noted Border 
fight with the Percies, in 1388, commemorated in 
the ballad of Chevy Chase. History records how 
this branch of the House of Douglas rose to the 
peerage through the gradations of Baron, Viscount, 
Earl, Marquis, and finally Duke of Queensberry in 
the reign of Charles IT. 

William, first Duke of Queensberry, was a 
saving, painstaking personage, and a prodigious 
land-buyer, in which he shewed his sagacity, for, 
in the progress of affairs in a limited territory, 
nothing is so sure to rise in value as land. He 
added greatly to the family domain in Dumfries- 
shire, and made a splendid bargain by purchasing, 
from the Earl of Tweeddale, the extensive Neid- 
path estates in Peeblesshire for little more than 
twenty-three thousand pounds, which now yield 
to his heirs about twelve thousand pounds a year. 
He left a son, James, who became second duke; 
another son, William, first Earl of March; a third 
son, George, who died unmarried; a daughter, 
Lady Jean, who married Francis, Earl of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Duke of Buccleuch ; Lady Anne, who 
was married to David Lord Elcho, afterwards third 
Earl of Wemyss. We mention these facts for their 
special bearing on the history of the family. An 
apparently trifling thing in the history of the 
peerage disperses titles and estates in different 
directions. 

Duke William, the first duke, with his famous 
bargaining in lands, we willingly pass over. The 
greatest man of the family, as we conceive him 
to have been, was James, second Duke of Queens- 
berry, an adherent of King William, and after- 
wards of Queen Ayne, who, for his prudence 
and good business qualities, was constituted 
High Commissioner to the last Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1706, with a view to carry out that 


important undertaking, the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. It was a delicate and difficult 
affair. The English were prepared to go into any 
reasonable arrangement, so that they might be no 
longer tortured with a resolute and independent 
power in their rear. The Scotch, on the other 
hand, were by no means inclined to the alliance ; 
and it required dexterity—as well as some cash— 
to overcome the scruples of the more obstreperous. 
The duke being duly empowered to overcome all 
obstacles, took up his quarters with his family in 
Edinburgh. Here he owned a spacious mansion 
built by his father, still known as Queensberry 
House, situated in the Canongate, at a short dis- 
tance from the Palace of Holyrood, in which were 
the official apartments of the Royal Commissioner. 

High in the esteem of the court, and generaily 
admired for his ability—and by none more than 
Defoe, in his History of the Union—the Duke of 
Queensberry suffered from a painful domestic 
affliction. His eldest surviving son, James, known 
as Earl of Drumlanrig, was a rabid idiot. In the 
present day, the unfortunate being would have 
been consigned for proper treatment to an asylum 
for youths in his condition ; but, in those times, 
imbeciles of all sorts were allowed to ramble about 
at pleasure, or, if dangerous, were put under some 
severe restraint by their parents. In the case of 
the young earl, care was taken to confine him in a 
ground apartment in the western wing of Queens- 
berry House, the windows of which were boarded 
up, to prevent the poor inmate from looking out or 
being seen. Immured in this fashion, in a half- 
darkened apartment, the young earl was not 
neglected as regards animal comforts. He had 
servants to attend upon him, and was well fed. 
By want of exercise and a profuse diet, he grew to 
an enormous size and stature. 

So stood matters on that memorable 12th 
October 1707, when the vote of a majority of the 
Scots parliament was to be given for the Treaty 
of Union. There were frantic yellings in the 
streets. The nation was going to be sold and 
tuined. The retainers of the Duke of Queensberry 
were delirious in favour of the Union. To bear 
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bulk in the general commotion, they resolved, one 
and all, to sally forth in favour of the unpopular 
act. The whole household, accordingly, sallied 
out en masse, and, among the rest, was the man 
whose special duty it was to attend and watch 
Lord Drumlanrig. All went off to the show but 
the idiot earl and a kitchen-boy who turned the 
spit. The house being silent, and no one on 
guard, the earl broke loose from confinement, 
and roamed wildly through the mansion. It is 
supposed that the savoury odour of the preparation 
for dinner led him to the kitchen, where he found 
the little turnspit quietly seated by the fire. 
What a frightful atrocity ensued! He seized 
the boy, killed him, took the meat from the fire, 
and spitted the body of his victim, which he had 
half roasted when the duke with his domestics 
returned from his triumph in the Parliament 
House. We pass over the consternation that pre- 
vailed, The idiot survived his father many years, 
though he did not succeed him upon his death in 
1711, when the titles and estates devolved upon 
Charles, the younger brother. 

Now comes the history of Charles, third Duke of 
Queensberry, somewhat in the character of a farce 
after a tragedy. The change is, at all events, 
amusing, and enlightens us as to the manners of a 
century and a half ago. Duke Charles, born 
in Queensberry House in 1698, is described as 
being an estimable personage, but less of a states- 
man than his father. He is heard of chiefly through 
his wife, Lady Catherine Hyde, second daughter of 
Henry, Earl of Clarendon, and grand-daughter of 
Lord-chancellor Clarendon, the eminent historian 
and statesman. In a worldly point of view, the 
marriage, which took place in 1720, was for both 
parties all that could be desired. It is unpleasant 
to say so, but we think the duke had cause to rue 
the bargain. Duchess Catherine, or ‘ Kitty,’ as she 
was called by the wits and poets of the period, was 
one of those young ladies of quality who, in their 
unregulated and baisterous spirits, consider them- 
selves absolved from etiquette, and can do what 
-. like. 

f all the female eccentricities of the period, none 
exceeded Duchess Kitty. At an early period of her 
life, Prior had depicted her irrepressible temper : 

Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untamed, 

Bespoke the fair from whom she sprung, 
By little rage inflamed : 

Inflamed with rage at sad restraint, 
Which wise mammas ordained ; 

And sorely vexed to play the saint, 
Whilst wit and beauty reigned. 

Shall I thumb holy books, confined 
With Abigails forsaken ? 

Kitty ’s for other things designed, 
Or I am much mistaken. 

Must Lady Jenny frisk about, 
And visit with her cousins ? 

At balls must she make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ? 

What has she better, pray, than I? 
What hidden charms to boast, 

That all mankind for her should die, 
Whilst I am scarce a toast ? 

Dearest mamma, for once let me, 
Unchained, my fortune try ; 

I’ll have my earl as well as she, 
Or know the reason why. 


I’ll soon with Jenny’s pride quit score, 
Make all her lovers fall ; 
They ’ll grieve I was not loosed before ; 
She, I was loosed at all. 

Fondness prevailed ; mamma gave way : 
Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire. 


With her dash and brilliance, as we see, Kitty 
caught Charles, Duke of Queensberry—a good thing 
for her, but not, as it happened, so agreeable a 
matter for the duke, who must have been sorely 
tried with her imperious temper and vagaries, 
Kitty was to a certain extent mad. That is the 
most charitable view to take of her. Her madness 
partook of a ee compound of good-heartedness, 
ridiculous whimsicality, and self-assertion, To 
herself, she was her own law—not at all an un- 
common weakness, and more common, however, 
in past times than now, when society has shaken 
itself into regularly recognised grooves. As for 
Duchess Kitty, she had her flatterers and parasites. 
She was admired for her beauty, her agreeable 
freedom of carriage and vivacity of mind, and 
wheresoever she went, had a coterie of adherents. 

Eccentric in all her ways, the duchess took a 
pleasure in dressing herself like a peasant-girl, 
and so enjoying the astonishment of those who 
discovered her in her plain attire. An anecdote 
is related of her having shewn contempt for an 
order that was issued, forbidding ladies to come 
to the Drawing-Room in aprons, Equipping her- 
self in the forbidden garment, she went off to 
court. On approaching the door, she was stopped 
by the lord in waiting, who told her that he could 
not possibly give her Grace admission in that 
guise, when she, without a moment’s hesitation, 
stripped off her apron, threw it in his lordship’s 
face, and walked on in her brown gown and 
petticoat into the brilliant circle. 

The most notable of Kitty’s proceedings was her 

uarrelling with the king, George II.; his queen, 
Cenlies; and the prime-minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole. It is amusing to look back to 1729, and 
see how little could then throw the court into a 
state of extreme perturbation—not a foreign war, 
not a contest about the dynasty, not a national 
convulsion, but the performance of Gay’s Beggars’ 
era. From its wit and drollery, its satirical 
allusions, and its songs, the piece, though depict- 
ing not very agreeable scenes among certain 
criminal classes, was amazingly successful. The 


| author offered it first to Cibber of Drury Lane 


Theatre, and it was rejected. It was then pre- 
sented to Rich, who had it acted at his theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and with such marked suc- 
cess as to give rise to the saying, that it made Gay 
rich, and Rich gay. Swift, Pope, and the whole of 
the association of wits of that day, took care to be 
present at its first performance. It had a run of 
sixty-three nights without intermission, and was 
immediately acted at all the principal theatres in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. For a time, it 
created quite a mania. Ladies carried about with 
them the favourite songs of Macheath and Polly 
in their fans, and houses were decorated with 
pictures from its scenes, Miss Fenton, who first 
acted Polly, till then obscure, rose to distinction, 
and became Duchess of Bolton. For a season, the 
play drove the Italian opera out of England. 


Opinions differed as to the moral tendency of 
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the piece. Swift commended it for its excellent 
morality, as shewing vice in its strongest and most 
odious light. By other divines, it was strenuously 
censured and objected to. The saving qualities 
in Gay’s production consisted in the lyrics with 
which it is profusely interlarded. The music 
of the Beggars’ Opera is unsurpassed for touching 
tenderness. Why the court should have taken 
mortal offence at the popularity of Gay’s drama, is 
not clearly understood. Perhaps it was thought 
that the profligacy of manners in high quarters 
was too truly figured. Sir Robert Walpole, to 
whom is imputed the saying, that ‘every man has 
his price,’ felt that his political dealings bore an 
unpleasantly close resemblance to Macheath, when 
he sings: 


Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 
I wonder we haven’t better company 
Upon Tyburn Tree. 


It is one of the greatest manifestations of wis- 
dom, never, on frivolous grounds, to complain of 
ill-usage. It is best to allow jests and ill-natured 
squibs to pass into oblivion; taking notice of 
them only does mischief. If Sir Robert Walpole 
imagined that he was satirised in the character of 
Macheath, a dashing highwayman, he should have 
laughed at the joke, and thought no more about 
it. Instead of doing so, he broke into a rage at 
being held up, as he thought, for public derision, 
appealed to the Lord Chamberlain, as guardian of 
the stage, and caused the performance of the piece 
to be stopped. Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry, 
was now in her element. A mean advantage had 
been taken of .Gay, a poet, and a man of good 
reputation. He was martyred by the court, and 
ought to be sympathised with and supported. She 
accordingly became the patron of the unfortunate 
dramatist. She went about soliciting subscrip- 
tions of a guinea each for printing copies of his 
play. In her eagerness, she carried her subscrip- 
tion-paper around the Queen’s Drawing-Room, and 
even, with her matchless audacity, asked the king 
to be a subscriber to a work, the performance of 
which his own officer had suppressed! An outrage 
so flagrant could not be passed over. The duchess 
was officially forbid to come to court, a message 
which gave her no concern. She characteristically 
replied, that ‘the command was very agreeable to 
her, as she had never gone to court for her own 
diversion, but to bestow civility on the king and 

ueen.’ As a result of this miserable fracas, the 

uke of Queensberry resigned his post as High 
Admiral of Scotland, although requested to remain 
in office, 

Exiled from court, the Queensberry family paid 
a visit to Scotland, and were accompanied by Gay. 
A new scene now opens in the whimsical career of 
Duthess Kitty. We might as well try to follow a 
butterfly as to track her in her devious course. 
For a time, she and the duke resided in Edinburgh, 
in that huge square mansion at the foot of the 
Canongate, environed by a boundary-wall like a 
fortification ; and for a time they were at the 
family palace of Drumlanrig in Dumfriesshire. The 
author of the Traditions of Edinburgh mentions 
that there used to be an attic in an old house 
opposite Queensberry House, where, as an appro- 
priate abode for a poet, Gay was stowed by his 
patrons, ‘It is known, however, that while in 


Edinburgh, he haunted the shop of Alldn Ramsay, 
in the Luckenbooths—the flat above that well- 
remembered and classical shop, so long kept by 
Creech, from which issued the Mirror, Lounger, 
and other works of name ; and where, for a long 
course of years, the literate of Edinburgh used to 
assemble every day like merchants at an Exchange. 
Here Ramsay amused Gay, by pointing out to him 
the chief public characters uf the city, as they 
met in the forenoon at the Cross, Here, too, Gay 
read the Gentle Shepherd, and studied the Scottish 
language, so that on his return to England he was 
enabled to make Pope appreciate the beauties of 
that delightful pastoral.’ We can conceive that 
altogether Gay spent a pleasant time in the Scottish 
capital, At Drumlanrig, there was less of literary 
solacement, and he had to fall back on the natural 
scenery of Nithsdale, simple, wild, and beautiful. 
In a mausoleum at the parish church of Durisdeer 
there was one artistic object, which he was doubtless 
shewn, a representation in statuary, by Roubilliac, 
of James, Duke of Queensberry, the hero of the 
Union, and his Duchess, The noble pair are re- 
presented lying in a bed in their state dresses; but 
though in some respects fantastic, the figures are 
true to life, and are viewed with a sense of relief 
in the present day, when the realisation of bald- 
ness is the predominant ideal, Roubilliac, now 
apt to be scouted, was a great artist. His figure in 
white marble of Lord President Forbes, in the Par- 
liament House at Edinburgh, transcends anything 
we have seen in modern sculpture. We Jo not 
know what Gay thought of the figures at Duris- 
deer, but learn that he was pleased with wander- 
ings in Nithsdale, and often derived pleasure for 
poetical meditation in a cave away from busied 
concourse, such as would assail him on a return to 
Fleet Street. 

While in Scotland, the duchess continued to 
dress herself as a peasant-girl ; her object here, 
as elsewhere, being to ridicule the stately feminine 
costumes of the period. One evening, some country 
ladies paid her a visit, dressed in their best 
brocades, as for some state occasion. Her Grace 
proposed a walk, and they were of course under 
the necessity of trooping off, to the utter discom- 
fiture of their frills and flounces. After draggin 
the poor ladies about, she at last pretended to fee 
tired, and sat down upon the dirtiest dunghill she 
could find at the end of a farm-house ; saying to 
her companions: ‘Pray, ladies, be seated ;’ inviting 
them to plant themselves round about her. They 
stood so much in awe of her, that they durst not 
refuse ; and of course the duchess had the satis- 
faction of afterwards laughing at the destruction 
of their silks. 

One of Kitty’s freaks was an affected horror of 
seeing people at table eat from the point of their 
knife—a practice now exploded, but then common, 
for the forks were of steel, and mostly with two 
prongs. When she saw her guests lift thefood to their 
mouth on their knife, she screamed out, and begged 
them not to cut their throats. Gay, who was grate- 
ful to the duchess for her kindness, begged Swift 
to think of her with respect, notwithstanding this 
weakness. 

There was no end to Her Grace’s caprices, which 
sometimes took a turn more cruel than destroying 
the silk dresses of her obsequious neighbours, 
When she went to an evening entertainment, and 
found a tea-equipage paraded which she thought 
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too fine for the rank of the owner, she would con- 
trive to overset the table and break the china. The 
forced politeness of her hosts on such occasions, 
and the assurances which they made that no harm 
was done, delighted her exceedingly. At one 
time when a ball had been announced at Drum- 
lanrig, after the company were all assembled, 
Her Grace took a headache, declared that she could 
bear no noise, and sat down in a chair in the 
dancing-room, uttering a thousand peevish com- 
plaints. Her son, Lord Drumlanrig, who under- 
stood her humour, said: ‘ Madam, I know how to 
cure you ;’ and taking hold of her immense elbow- 
chair, which moved on casters, rolled her several 
times backwards and forwards across the saloon, 
till she began to laugh heartily—after which the 
festivities were allowed to commence. 

On this occasion, Kitty did not remain above a 
month or two in Scotland. Along with the duke 
and her retinue, she returned to London, where 
there was a much better chance of setting ‘the 
world on fire” than in the quiet society of either 
Edinburgh or Dumfriesshire. With all her eccen- 
tricities and resentment, she in time found her 
way back to court. 

The duke and duchess had only two children, 
sons, Henry Lord Drumlanrig, and Charles. It 
is alleged that Henry inherited from his mother 
a certain capriciousness of character. Whether 
arising from natural infirmity or from the devices 
practised upon him, his career was sadly unfor- 
tunate. It has been alleged that Kitty, by her 
inconsiderate freaks, was the real cause of the 
catastrophe which ensued. Lord Drumlanrig is 
said to have fixed his affections on a Miss 
Mackay, a lady of respectable but not elevated 
station, and of great beauty and accomplishments. 
She returned with an equal ardour the passion of 
the young nobleman, and a correspondence was 
carried on between them of a very affectionate 
nature. When Lord Drumlanrig informed his 

rents of his attachment, and intention to marry 

iss Mackay, the duke offered no objection ; but 
Her Grace would not hear of the alliance. She 
had already settled decisively in her own mind 
that he should marry Lady Elizabeth Hope, eldest 
daughter of John, second Earl of Hopetoun. This 
result she effected by intercepting the correspond- 
ence between Lord Drumlanrig and Miss Mackay, 
and even causing a letter to be forged representing 
that Miss Mackay was married. So runs the tradi- 
tion ; but we greatly doubt its accuracy. Kitty 
was frivolous, but not deliberately wicked. We 
shall be glad to learn, if, in the exploration of the 
Queensberry papers, any document has cast up to 
relieve her memory from the scandalous imputa- 
tion. Be it as it may, the marriage of Lord Drum- 
lanrig with Lady Elizabeth Hope took place at 
Hopetoun House, 24th July 1754. After passing 
some weeks in Scotland, Lord Drumlanrig pro- 
ceeded with his bride to England, accompanied by 
his father, mother, and brother. Riding before 
the carriages, Lord Drumlanrig ‘was killed by the 
going off of one of his own pistols, near Bawtry, 
in Yorkshire, 19th October 1754. Such is the 
account of the affair in the Peerage of Sir Robert 
Douglas. Others, ascribing the broken-hearted and 
deranged state of the young nobleman to a dis- 
covery of the cruel trick that had been played 
=, him, say that he shot himself on the journey. 

is wife, the poor countess, who is allowed to 


have had no hand in any manceuvre to effect the 
marriage, never recovered the shock. She died 
childless, 7th April 1756, in her twenty-first year, 
and was buried with her husband at Durisdeer 

Misfortune had still something in reserve for 
the Duchess Kitty. She was destined to lose her 
second son, Charles, who succeeded to the honorary 
title of Lord Drumlanrig on the death of his 
brother. Not being of a robust constitution, he 
went to Lisbon for the benefit of his health in 
1755. It was an unfortunate selection. On the 
Ist of November of that year, the disastrous earth- 
quake took place which laid all Lisbon in ruins. 
Drumlanrig escaped with his life. His fatigue and 
exposure on the occasion proved most injurious. 
He was able to return to England, but died in 
1756. What effect these desolating events had on 
the light-hearted Kitty, must be left to conjecture. 
Until late in life, she retained her beauty and 
vivacity. At the funeral of the Princess-Dowager 
of Wales, in 1772, Her Grace, with all the buoy- 
ancy of thirty years previously, walked as one of 
the assistants to the chief mourner; a circumstance 
which occasioned the verses of Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford : 


To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Would for a day engage ; 

But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age. 


Kitty, however, was now near the close of ‘her | 
brilliant and eccentric career. She died in 1777; 
and the duke, her husband, passed away a year 
afterwards. At his demise, the dukedom, with 
very large estates, devolved on William, third Eari 
of March, who now, as fourth Duke of Queens- 
berry, united in his own person the proprietorship 
of the extensive estates of the Douglas family. 

In the annals of the peerage, we know of nothing 
to be so lamented and reprobated as the career of 
the fourth Duke of Queensberry. A noble inherit- 
ance, an historic name, high station, immense 
opportunities of well-being, were thrown away on 
a worthless profligate, who cannot be said to have 
possessed a single redeeming quality. Known as 
the beau, the courtier, the patron of horse-racing, 
and every variety of folly as whim directed, he 
drew out life as a species of social scandal. In his 
latter years, the duke’s eccentricities were a source 
of amusement—if not censure—in London. When 
no longer able to make his appearance on the turf, 
he occupied himself, sitting daily, during fine 
weather, on the balcony of his house, watching 
the passing crowd, and hence became known as 
‘Old Q., the Star of Piccadilly.’ As a confirmed 
bachelor, and at enmity with the heirs of entail 
of his estates, he did all in his power to make the 
most of his property, irrespective of future con- 
sequences. On Neidpath he inflicted a terrible 
blow. In 1795, he sold the fine old timber which 
had been the pride of the neighbourhood, leaving 
the banks of the Tweed a shelterless wilderness. 
A well-known sonnet of Wordsworth refers to this 
shameless spoliation : 


Degenerate Dougias! oh, the unworthy Lord ! 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 
And love of havoc (for with such disease 

Fame taxes him), that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotherhood of venerable trees ; 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, 
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Beggared and outraged !—Many hearts deplore 
The fate of these old trees ; and oft with pain 
The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 

On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems to heed : 
For sheltered places, bosoms, rocks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures yet remain. 


Towards the concluding period of his life, ‘Old 
Q. contrived to maintain a certain youthfulness of 
aspect, by bathing every morning in warm milk, 
and other expedients. Scandal alleges that he 
slept with raw veal cutlets on his face, in order to 
preserve a freshness of complexion. He certainly 
drew out life beyond what any one conld have 
expected. In 1810, he died, unmarried ; and there 
immediately ensued a dispersion of his titles 
and estates according to the respective patents of 
nobility and deeds of entail. The earldom of 
March, with his Peeblesshire estates, was in- 
herited by the Earl of Wemyss, as descend- 
ant of Lady Anne Douglas, daughter of the first 
Duke of Queensberry. The title of Duke of 
Queensberry, with the barony of Drumlanrig, 
devolved on the Duke of Buccleuch, who was 
thenceforth designed Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. The title of Marquis of Queens- 
berry, with some estates, fell to the share of Sir 
Charles Douglas of Kellhead. Besides his vast 
estates, ‘Old Q.’ left a personal fortune, amounting 
to about a million sterling, devised in legacies to 
ersons. So sunk and disappeared the 
‘Star of Piccadilly,’ and ended in its independent 
and unimpaired form the ducal family of Queens- 
berry. W. C. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A COAL-PIT. 


TRIFLES often lead to great disasters, and it seemed 
but a trifle to me when, one November morning, 
a telegram was put into my friend Willis’s hands 
as we were preparing for a day’s shooting. His 
resence was demanded in London on some trust 
yusiness, and he had immediately to give up all 
idea of sport. He begged me, however, to take 
Rover and the keeper, and pursue my recreation 
as if he were with me. I was not eager to make a 


large bag ; so I determined to discard the man, and | 


take a long ramble on the lonely hills behind 
Bradford, in the hope of picking up a stray wood- 
cock, as well as a brace or two of grouse. Perhaps 
I was a little tired of partridges amongst the tur- 
nips, and wanted an excuse for a walk as much as 
anything. The day was somewhat gloomy. Torn 
wisps of dark cloud hurried over the hills at the 
back of my friend’s house, but I did not mind a wet- 
ting ; so started with Rover, my pointer, who frisked 
about in as exhilarated a state as his master. Soon 
I gained Baddon Fell, the highest point in the dis- 
trict, and turned to look on the tall chimneys and 
smoky i of Bradford. Thence my course lay 
over hill and valley, succeeding one another in 
gentle acclivities. Neither grouse, which were very 
wild, nor woodcock, fell to my gun. At noon, I 


rested, and ate a couple of biscuits, by way of lunch.’ 


Then on again ; and on rising a slope, I beheld a 
small scrub of brambles, spruce firs, and larch, 
with a holly or two intermingled, surrounded by 
a dilapidated fence. It was about a hundred 
yards across, and none of the trees was more 
than ten feet high ; but it was in a sheltered spot, 
and was just the place in which a woodcock would 


rest, a short time after his flight. Rover divined 
my intention, and pushed on a few yards before 
me. No one was in sight. A few sheep dotted 
the face of the opposite hill. Rain had begun 
to fall, and the Ke landscape was cheerless 
to a degree. I climbed the slight fence, and 
followed Rover into the brushwood. <A dozen 
steps, and I suddenly felt myself slip forward. I 
caught the stem of a larch, and, to my horror, glided 
down, with a crashing of sticks and a howl from 
the terrified dog—glided down as it might be for 
a moment or two, through bush and brake, then, 
with an awful plunge, we all disappeared into dark- 
ness, while bushes and earth rattled over me for 
another few seconds. To this succeeded a crash 
and a stunning blow, and I knew no more. 

After what seemed an age, I came to myself, 
weak and sorely numbed; every limb aching, and 
my head splitting with agony, but without any 
broken bones, as I discovered when able to stand 
up again, The fact of my having slid down on the 
mass of debris, had providentially saved my life, 
but the disentangling myself from the bushes and 
briers which had almost smothered me, took of 
itself some little time. Slowly recollection returned 
with the glow of blood in its old channels, after 
having been frozen, as it were, by the shock. It 
was pitch dark, and awful silence reigned around. 
High up, I could discern a patch of gray sky, but 
it was evidently the hour of twilight, and soon it 
too faded out. At length, I gathered my senses, 
and the conviction then flashed upon me that I had 
fallen down the shaft ofa disused coal-mine, and that, 
too, one situated in such an out-of-the-way valley 
over the bleak hillsides, that rescue was extremely 
improbable. Willis, I now remembered, had men- 
tioned these old shafts to me a few days ago, and 
had told me that scrub and brushwood were usuall 
planted over the site of them, on some roug 
planks and hurdles loosely thrown over the yawn- 
ing mouth of the pit. Alas, his cautions had been 
thrown away! 

Striking a light with a fusee, I found it was 
six o’clock ; so that I must have been unconscious 
for some hours. A few drops from my brandy flask 
greatly restored me, and 1 began to move about, 
for, though much oppressed with the horror of 
my situation, I wanted to circulate my blood, and 
attain my full powers of thought. I settled at 
once that it was no use to give in and lie on the 
heap which had fallen with me, till death came 
by inches. Perhaps, if I fired a shot, it might 
attract notice, and enable me at the same time to 
see for a moment where I was. Accordingly, I 
took aim in the direction I conceived the shaft was, 
and drew the trigger. I shall never forget the 
result. For an instant the vast caverns that seemed 
to yawn on every side around me were lit up, and I 
could catch a glimpse of huge buttresses reaching 
up on high, like the arms of Atlas. The roof I 
could not see, owing to the momentariness of the 
flash, but the noise was appalling. The explosion 
echoed and re-echoed round the dark vault, and 
then fled away in muttering thunders into the 
unknown darkness, seeming to be caught up, and 
buffeted between the buttresses, and, for several 
moments after these repercussions of sound had 
ceased, to linger like the recurring undertones of 
some monstrous passing-bell. I am not supersti- 


tious, but it seemed just as well not to be ringing 
my own knell ; so I determined to waste no more 
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wder in utterly futile attempts to make some-} Now I took my gun as a protection, and resolving 
y hear. 


A low moan of pain at my side now made me 
start; but on calling to Rover, I found it proceeded 
from him. He had fallen with me, but, less for- 
tunate—as I found on scrambling to where the 
moans proceeded from—had broken his back in the 
descent. It was piteous to feel the poor animal 
licking my hand, and to know that he was power- 
less to drag himself a yard. Even in the upper 
world, there would have been no cure for him, and 
sorry as I was to lose his companionship in the 
utter darkness which enveloped us, I knew it was 
more humane to put an end to his sufferings. There 
was agony in the thought, but what could be done ? 
Immediately, the faithful creature was no more, and 
now I was left absolutely without a friend in the 
bowels of the earth. in a measure encour- 
aged myself, however, by thinking that after 
dinner had waited an hour, Mrs Willis would prob- 
ably become alarmed, and send out to scour the 
neighbourhood. But who would dream of looking 
for me in a deserted coal-pit? and who could track 
my steps over the barren moors, to the point where 
the earth subsided under me? And then once more 
hope awoke strong and irrepressible within me. 

Being greatly exhausted, I could no longer 
resist sleep, and when I woke and struck a 
fusee, I found it was again six o'clock; six 
aM., I supposed, of the day after my accident. 
Shortly after, the watch stopped, and I was for the 
future obliged to guess at the lapse of time, as the 
watch-key had been left on my dressing-table at 
home. 

Energy returned after my slumber, and together 
with a burning thirst, drove me to leave the 
mouth of the pit, and search for water. I left my 
gun and pocket-book behind me, having first 
scrawled a few words on a page of it, in case 
rescuers should descend in my absence. I walked 
on boldly from the mouth, where, high above, the 
circular patch of sky was once more appearing 
with dawn, and affording me a ray of hope. When 
fairly in the darkness, r stopped to listen, and the 
silence was awful, Again 4 pressed on through 
what seemed light sand, but which I well knew 
was dry coal-dust, which invariably carpets a pit, 
and extends up to the ankles of any one walking 
in it. At length, I heard the pleasant sound of 
water trickling down, and immediately I was on 
the edge of a rill, at which I had a delicious and 
refreshing draught. I lay for some time by the 
rill, and left it invigorated, and once more, strange 
to say, hopeful. 

How to find my way back, was now my difficulty. 
Hunger admits of no parleying, and I was now 
resolved to appease my appetite on what had 
before seemed so revolting, the flesh of poor Rover. 
Staggering back to the spot where he lay, there 
was a hurried rush past me of an army of small 
animals, The truth flashed upon me. Poor Rover's 
body was being gnawed to pieces and devoured by 
rats. 


Strength of mind again almost forsook me. 
These frightful creatures, I thought, were waiting 
in the gloom to pick my bones as well. Though 
this were a disused working, the presence of rats, 
I felt assured, pointed out that there were worked 
portions of the mine at no great distance. If 
they did not muster up courage enough to over- 
whelm me by numbers, I might yet be saved. 


‘at all events, along which I could hasten without 


to give up what I had previously regarded as a 
treasure of inestimable value, the rill of running 
water, prepared to strike boldly into an opposite 
working, and take my chance. My flask was full 
of water, and with it I might support life for a 
couple of days, if the worst came to the worst. I 
tightened my waistband—a plan to appease the 
cravings of hunger, which I had learned also from 
the Red Indians—and dipping a finger of my kid 
glove in the flask, by dint of chewing it, made a 
sorry meal, but yet one that greatly relieved my 
pangs, and opened the salivary glands to my 
wonderful refreshment. My new track led to a 
floor of very uneven nature, and over which the 
roof could be felt. I concluded that this was 
rather a forsaken working than a thoroughfare, 
so to speak, of the mine, and turned to one side, 
where the roof again rose. This I supposed to be 
the passage leading to the abandoned working from 
the main adit of the mine. On the more level 
and dusty floor, I here kicked something which 
sounded metallic, and picked up what I made out by 
feeling to be an old safety-lamp. The padlock 
was still on its side, and the ring at the top was 
not eaten away or rendered less easy in its play by 
trust. Clearly, the pit had not been many years 
abandoned. And then a brilliant thought struck 
me. With hands trembling from excitement, I 
opened my petal, and forced off the little 
padlock with some little trouble. Then I drew 
out my fusee-box, scarcely daring to allow to my- 
self that there might be sufficient oil left in the 
lamp to admit of my obtaining a light, if it were 
but for a short time. There was but one fusee 
left. All my hopes, almost my existence, seemed 
centred on it. At length I plucked up courage 
enough to try to strike it. It fizzed for a moment, 
and then went irrecoverably out, dashing all my 
expectations to the ground, and leaving me once 
more in utter darkness, both outwardly and in 
my heart. Worse still, as I turned the lamp, 
I hat the precious drops of oil ea over my 
fingers. I would then have willingly given all I 
possessed for another match. 

After this disappointment, I once more began to 
despair; and yet, determining not to give in 
without another great struggle, T went on, blindly 
hoping to light upon some clue which might per- 
chance lead me to a working still actively prose- 
cuted, for I knew that much of the district under- 
lying the hills over which I had wandered was 
honeycombed by the operations of the colliers. 
At all events, this was my only chance, and it 
seemed well to keep up hope to the last. All at 
once, I fell over a hard projection, and on stooping 
down, found it was an iron chair yet in situ. 
Though the rails and transoms had been removed, 
here was a discovery (though I would not build 
too much on it) which kindled hope, and I felt in 
front of it till I kicked another, and then another. 
These successive chairs shewed that I was on a track, 


constant fear of running against the walls of the 
pit, and which, so long as I was careful to keep touch- 
ing these chairs, might lead me toa frequented part 
of the pit. The most intense listening disclosed 
no sound. It was quite possible, I thought, if I 

ursued this track, that it might bring me to a 
nl entrance into the pit. 


I must have rambled 
on for an hour, pursuing my monotonous task “4 
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kicking these iron chairs, which regularly suc- 
ceeded each other at intervals of four yards, till, 
to my great joy, I reached a rail fixed on the chairs ; 
and a few yards further, finding the rail continu- 
ous, I began to feel certain that I was on the right 
mode of escape. Taking the last draught of water 
which remained, I made a mental vow not to lie 
down, for I felt I should never rise again if I did. 
Fortunately, the end was at hand. 

Was I dreaming, or out of the body in Hades? 
Did a dull knocking strike upon my ears, or was 
it the laboured thud of my heart’s slow beating 
that I heard? I shook off fancies for a moment, 
and realised as I stood there, leaning against the 
wall, that repeated blows, smothered by distance, 
were being struck before me, The knocking 
continued ; two or three blows being given, and 
then a momentary halt. I recognised the sound 
of colliers’ picks, and thankfully strove to pene- 
trate to them, but my knees would no longer 
support me; I staggered on, and fell prostrate. 
Still it.seemed so awful a death to die within 
reach of succour, that I shouted as loud as I could, 
and was entranced when the knocking ceased, as 
though the colliers were listening. The revulsion 
of hope was too much: my faculties all became 
dim and hazy ; I fired off in succession the two 
barrels of my gun. 

My next recollection is that of a knot of colliers, 
in semi-nudity, who had just left their workings, 
and come through the brattice which divided their 
portion of the pit from the disused part, and were 
standing round me with their safety-lamps. They 
had fled, they afterwards told me, at first, tone 
an explosion had taken place in the abandone 
workings; and it was long before the ‘butty’ 
could persuade any of them to follow him. But 
when they once saw my deplorabk condition, 
agonised with ares and thirst, grimy from head 
to foot with coal-dust, thin and cadaverous with 
anxiety, no Sisters of Charity could have been 
more tender in their ministrations. Warm tea 
and bread in spare morsels were given me; and 
then I was raised, and carried to the working, put 
in a wagon, and drawn by one of the pit-horses to 
the pit-head. Never shall I forget the delight of 
deing brought up to ‘bank, and once more feelin 
the blessed air of heaven blow on my henet 
cheeks, And if any day my resolution not to 
shoot again on a Yorkshire moor were in danger 
of being shaken by the hospitable invitations of 
Willis, my nightly dreams would soon force me 
to abide by my vow. 


FREE LIBRARIES. 


Wirs all its tokens of advancement, Great Britain 
is, in comparison with some continental countries, 
not remarkable for public libraries. Private lib- 
raries are numerous among the wealthy classes ; but 
there are not many collections open to all. At 
the head of all our public libraries is, of course, 
that of the British Museum, situated near Blooms- 
bury in London. It is entitled to be called the 
most magnificent library in the world, and is sup- 
ported by munificent grants of money by parlia- 
ment, But, after all, it is not quite a public 
library. It is open only to readers for the sake 
of study ; the tickets being given only when the 
reader professes to have some literary, artistic, or 
scientific purpose in view. To the bulk of the 


people in the metropolis it is of no use whatever ; 
and, supposing it to be otherwise, it is at best only 
a local institution. Persons living in distant cities, 
and who, through national taxation, pay something 
for its support, derive no sort of benefit from its 
prodigious literary stores. Yet, we do not under- 
value the library of the British Museum. Its ser- 
vice to a host of literary students, and preparers of 
books for the press, is very conspicuous. 

Thirty years ago, or less, the city of London had 
a library at Guildhall; but at that time it was a 
small affair, open only to citizens, or to persons intro- 
duced by them. In the present day, it is a really 
free library, of a most excellent character. Twelve 
large library-tables are provided for readers, 
amply supplied with the requisite accommodation. 
Printed catalogues, kept nearly up to date by 
annual printed supplements, contain entries of 
the books on a fairly good system of classifica- 
tion—a matter more difficult to manage than 
most persons would suppose. The collection 
is especially rich in all that concerns the history, 
antiquities, topography, and institutions of London. 
A smaller room is well supplied with maps, direc- 
tories, and commercial journals, kept up week by 
week, There is no lending library, but the 
rooms are freely open to all. What a splendid 
institution is this for the promotion of intellectual 
improvement in London! We need hardly say 
that the metropolis has now several important 
libraries connected with learned societies and 
museums, such as the Royal Society, and the Lon- 
don Institution, open to members; the libraries 
of the Inns of Court, for the use of the law bodies ; 
the South Kensington Museum Library of artistic 
and scientific works, available on ‘students’ 
days;’ and the East India Library, rich in 
oriental books and manuscripts, but open only 
to a limited class of readers, All the cathedrals of 
England and Wales have libraries, scarcely known 
to any but ecclesiastics. The universities and col- 
leges possess libraries more or less extensive for 
the use of students. Oxford, as is well known, is 
rich in its Bodleian, Radcliffe, and Ashmolean 
libraries, devoted to the use of academical men. 
The Scotch universities possess good libraries, and 
Ireland has reason to be proud of its Trinity Col- 
lege Library. Neither Scotland nor Ireland has 
any library of,a public nature resembling that 
of the British Museum; so that author-craft in 
these sections of the United Kingdom is left to 
look after itself. 

Edinburgh has hitherto had some compensa- 
tion by literary men being permitted to examine 
the very extensive collection of books belonging to 
the Faculty of Advocates, who have always acted 
munificently in this respect. Of late years, from 
the deficient accommodation in this remarkably 
fine library, the freedom accorded to literary 
students has unfortunately, as a matter of neces- 
sity, been much restricted—government, often 
appealed to on public grounds, doing nothing in 
the way of remedy. 

Private liberality has in several instances sup- 

lied collections of books for public use. The 

hetham Library at Manchester is a fine example 
of the liberality of the donor whose name it bears. 
In various country towns, good libraries have thus 
been established. As regards their acceptability 
by the classes of individuals for whom they were 
designed, we may afterwards have something to say. 
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To Mr Ewart is due the merit of bringing a bill 
into parliament, in 1850, for the establishment of 
public libraries in towns. It enabled town-councils 
to establish public libraries and museums, and to 
levy for that purpose a rate not exceeding one half- 
penny in the pound on the rated property in the 
town or municipality. After much discussion, the 
bill passed through all its stages, and became law. 
Though not quite strong enough for the purpose in 
view, the statute was sound in principle, and has 
been the forerunner of good work during the 
quarter of a century which has since elapsed. It 
was to apply to municipal boroughs having not less 
than ten thousand inhabitants, in pursuance of the 
vote of a majority of two-thirds of the townsmen 

ualified to vote. The councils, with the sanction 
ae obtained, were empowered to raise money on 
the security of the halfpenny rate, and to lay it 
out in the purchase of land, and the construction 
of buildings suitable for libraries or museums of 
science and art, or both; together with fixtures, 
furniture, &c. ; while the annual expenses of main- 
tenance were to be defrayed out of the annual rate. 
If the enrolled burgesses did not vote in favour of 
the scheme, it might again be brought forward 
after the lapse of two years. Whatever other 
regulations the town-councils might make, the 
admission to the libraries and museums must be 
free. The wording of the act was rather obscure 
in regard to the purchase of books ; and in effect, 
the first free libraries formed under its provisions 
were mainly dependent on donations of the books 
themselves ; well-to-do townsmen being willing to 
bear this cost, when they knew that the books 
would be well cared for in buildings constructed 
and maintained for the purpose. The subsequent 
statutes, to give better effect to the act of 1850, 
need not occupy us long. In 1855, the operations 
were extended to all municipal or corporate towns, 
varliamentary parishes, towns under local govern- 
ment acts, and parishes or unions of parishes 
having not less than five thousand inhabitants. 
Two-thirds of the voters present at a public meet- 
ing would suffice, instead of two-thirds of the 
entire number of voters on the roll; the subject 
might be brought forward again (if unsuccessful at 
first) after an interval of one year ; and the money 
devoted to the purpose might be as much as one 
penny in the pound. The managers, empowered 
to buy the books as well as to conduct all the 
other regulations, were to be the councils in towns, 
the boards in local government districts, and the 
commissioners in parishes. The library accounts to 
be kept free from all others. By an act passed in 
1866, an ordinary majority (just over one-half) is 
sufficient to sanction the formation of a free library ; 
and there is no longer a minimum limit to the 
—. armed with these permissive powers. 
n 1871, further facilities were given by a fourth 
statute ; and the provisions have gradually been 
made applicable to Scotland and Ireland as well as 
to England and Wales. 

With every facility that has been given by stat- 
ute, the establishment of a free library for a large 
town is not easily effected. How, in a satisfactory 
manner, are the requisite number of votes to be 
seeured ? In few places is there a hall for a meet- 
ing of ratepayers which will accommodate twelve 
hundred people, and these poorly represent a popu- 
lation of two or three hundred thousand. When 
a meeting, even under these disadvantages, takes 


place, the chances are that it will consist almost 
wholly of small traders, who, already overburdened 
with local taxation, energetically object to being 
loaded with a fresh rate, for what seems so whim- 
sical as the providing an immense lending library 
for persons who are able enough to — books 
for themselves ; nor do they fail to allege that the 
vast majority of the humbler and less affluent 
classes have no ability or desire to read anything ; 
and they naturally decline to be at the expense of 
trying to cultivate in them a taste for literary 
recreation. With these and other arguments, it is 
not strange that the assembly votes down the pro- 
posal. <A great initiatory difficulty is got over 
when, by a munificent gift or bequest, money is 
found to save the ratepayers from setting a-going 
the concern. Glasgow, as we understand, is about 
to establish a free library, chiefly through means of 
this kind. 

The establishment of free libraries has, in fact, 
been an uphill struggle. According to last accounts, 
the town free libraries had increased to about fifty 
in number by the year 1872, since which time the 
list has been steadily augmented. Some of them are 
extensive establishments ; the Manchester Library 
now consists of a reference library, six lending 
departments, and six news-rooms, “Vr Axon, who 
has written much on this subject, draws attention 
to the points of difference between various free 
libraries in regard to the kinds of books con- 
tained, and to the kinds which the readers apply 
for in greatest number. In 1871, the Manchester 
Library contained the noble number of one hun- 
dred and five thousand volumes, of which forty- 
four thousand came under the class of general 
literature, and thirty thousand under history, bio- 
graphy, and travels. The Liverpool Free Library 
contained in the same year ninety-three thousand 
volumes ; while that at Birmingham possessed fitty- 
eight thousand. ‘The class of works read in free 
libraries,’ says Mr Axon, ‘is a point of consider- 
able interest. A large percentage of the issue are 
works of fiction ; at a it is thirty-three 
per cent. in the reference library, and seventy- 
three per cent. in the lending department; at 
Birmingham, only forty per cent. (lending?). In 
some reference libraries, as at Manchester and 
Birmingham, fiction is almost entirely excluded. 
Curiously enough, it is found that the demand for 
this very light literature is greater among middle- 
class borrowers than amongst the artisans, The 
taste for novel-reading is indeed one of the most 
marked characteristics of the age; and all libraries 
are influenced by it.’ There can, we think, be no 
question that the gradual spread of education, both 
in extent and in depth, will increase the desire to 
read the master-pieces of literature, both poetry 
and prose, and those solid works of information 
which are veritable intellectual capital for all. All 
this, however, must be matter of time. 

The professed object of all free libraries is to 
benefit the working-classes, or, say, the wage-re- 
ceiving classes generally. Where you fall upon a 
large and saliently minded class of mechanics who 
are eager for intellectual culture, the free library 
system is pretty sure to do well, whether origin- 
ating in private donation, or depending on rates. 
On the contrary, where there is an absence of 
this energetic principle, the chances of success 
are very doubtful. In small and apathetic country 
towns, libraries of any kind are pretty nearly 
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thrown away. There stand the shelves laden with 
the most choice literature ; a reading-room, abound- 
ing in newspapers, as comfortable as what you see 
in a club-house. The attraction is in vain. In 
‘clouded majesty’ dullness reigns. The people 
for whom all this is intended, prefer to spend 
their leisure hours in idle vacuity in the streets, 
perhaps gossiping about some local topic, perhaps 
making critical remarks on neighbours, perhaps 
searching in the depths of their pockets to find 
a coin sufficient to procure a dram. We do 
not present this picture with a view to prevent 
the establishment of libraries and reading-rooms, 
but to suggest caution. ‘First, catch your hare,’ 
is an important preliminary to the cooking of the 
animal, Intending benefactors ought not to be 
led away by sentiment. Several questions demand 
their consideration, Are the people disposed to 
read—is there any spirit in them which can be ad- 
vantageously acted on—will they in the slightest 
degree care about your efforts for their welfare ? 
Thanks, of course, no one cares for. But it is 
rather hard to find that a good few thousand 
pounds expended on some plan of local improve- 
ment might as well have been sent down the 
gutter. On this subject, therefore, we earnestly 
counsel private individuals, as well as public 
authorities, to consider well, in the first place, 
whether the town they propose to operate on is 
likely to reap any general or permanent benefit. 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—DANGER. 


Amona many things—but all connected with one 
tender topic—that troubled Walter’s mind, as his 
boat followed the English yacht that evening into 
Palermo harbour, and then lay at a prudent dis- 
tance from her moorings, to mark who should 
leave her for the shore, was the question of con- 
science : ‘Have I a right thus to play the spy ?’ 
Here were an English gentleman and his family, 
come abroad for health or pleasure, and was it 
fitting that they should be dogged and watched by 
one who, if not a stranger, had (though certainly 
through no fault of his own) forfeited the right to 
be considered as a friend of the family. Did not 
this very necessity for concealment on his part 
itself imply a certain meanness? What would be 
the judgment of any disinterested person upon 
such underhand proceedings? What must Fran- 
cisco, for example, think ? to whom he had given 
his orders to keep the boat in the shadow of 
an Italian steamer that happened to be anchored 
near the station which the Sylphide had taken 
up, and consequently afforded a convenient place 
of espial. Probably, Francisco, engaged at that 
moment upon what was very literally a supper of 
herbs, which, with some blackish bread, he had just 
taken out of his pocket, did not think much about 
it ; yet, even in the presence of Francisco, Walter 
felt ashamed. He remembered a certain argument 
he had once held with Jack Pelter upon the sub- 
ject of anonymous letters, in which he (Walter) 
had contended that under no possible circumstances 
could a right-minded, honest man—far less a gentle- 
man—be justified in writing one. ‘ What! though 
no other means of redressing wrong, or warning an 
innocent person of some mee | should suggest itself?’ 
Jack had inquired ; and he had answered: ‘No; 
not even in that case.’ 


The surprise he had experienced at hearing his 
friend express a contrary opinion—for Pelter’s 
nature was, he knew, ingenuous to a fault—had 
impressed the circumstance upon him, and it now 
recurred to him with particularity. ‘Your argu- 
ment, if pushed to extremity,’ Jack had replied, 
‘would imply that nothing but straightforward 
conduct should be used, no matter against whom 
we may be contending ; that in savage warfare, for 
example, we should employ no subtleties, nor even 
take advantage of the cover of a tree; and that, 
against criminals, we should scorn to call to our 
assistance the arts of the detective.’ 

‘The profession of the detective is one authorised 
by law ; but what is called an amateur detective,’ 
he had replied, ‘is one in love with deception for 
its own sake, and therefore hateful to every 
honourable mind.’ 

‘But if one is persuaded that a crime is about to 
be committed, it is surely the duty of every man to 
avert it by such means as lie at his disposal. It is 
easy, indeed, to imagine a case—no personal advan- 
tage, of course, of our own being involved in the 
matter—where almost any means would be justifi- 
able,’ 

It was curious enough that an aimless talk 
carried on in Beech Street, over pipes and beer, 
should thus recur to him with such force and 
Vividness ; but perhaps it may be that no idle 
word, even spoken in jest, but bears some fruit in 
this world, as we are told it will do in the other. 
At all events, Jack’s opinions, which, when they 
were uttered, had failed to convince his opponent, 
now gave Walter comfort in affording him argu- 
ments of self-justification. True, in this case, he 
had no cause to suspect that any wrong, far less 
any crime, was about to be committed ; yet Lilian’s 
expressed apprehensions, combined with his own 
estimate of Sir Reginald’s character, did give him 
considerable, though vague anxiety on her account, 
and did afiord him at least a colourable pretence 
for playing this clandestine part of guardian angel. 
‘ted, at all events, he could honestly affirm that 
self-interest in nowise moved him in the matter, 
Tt was not to win her for himself that he was act- 
ing thus; she seemed as far out of his reach—and 
as adorable—as any saint seems to her worshipper ; 
and if sacrilege was threatening her, it was his duty 
to avert it. It was perhaps fanatical in him to 
imagine that any such was being meditated; but 
if so, there was no harm done in his keeping watch 
over her, thus unknown and afar. 

As soon as the yacht had come to anchor, he saw 
Sir Reginald go below, and re, reappear in 
company with a lady, veiled and cloaked, whom 
he concluded to be Lady Selwyn. They got into 
a boat with some luggage, and were rowed ashore, 
not to the Dogana, as he expected—Sir Reginald 
was not a man to submit to the inconvenience of a 
custom-house, if money could ransom him-—but at 
Porta Felice, whence they drove in the direction 
of the Marina. After their departure, Mr Christo- 
pher Brown came upon deck, and walked slowly 
up and down with his cigar, enjoying, doubtless, 
that first opportunity of a level promenade ; but 
Lilian did not make her appearance. Walter did 
not wonder that she had not gone ashore with her 
sister, shrewdly guessing that, after so long a 
companionship with Sir Reginald, she found his 
absence more enjoyable than the land; but it did 
surprise him that on a night so mild and tranquil, 
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she did not come on deck to enjoy the glorious 
panorama that for the first time offered itself to her 
Saxon eyes. A light in the windows of the stern- 
cabin served to mark her shrine. It was still so 
early, that it was unlikely she was weary ; so, there- 
fore, she must needs be ill. Yet, in that case, Sir 
Reginald would surely have procured medical 
advice ; and he did not return. 

There seemed nothing to be gained by watching 
longer, yet Walter remained for hours, long after 
the owner of the Sylphide had retired below, till 
the sky grew black, and the stars came out above 
the mountain-peaks. Then the patient Francisco, 
duly guerdoned for his long vigil, put him on 
shore. As he walked towards the Marina, he saw 
a tall figure standing under the porch of the Hétel 
de France, which he once more recognised for the 
ex-captain of dragoons. Sir Reginald and his wife 
had established themselves, it seemed, within a 
few doors of his own lodging. 

That night, Walter slept but little; his brain 
was busy with guesses at the cause of Lilian’s non- 
appearance on board the yacht. In so fair and 
strange a clime, it seemed so inexplicable that 
curiosity should not have induced her to come up 
on deck, unless she was really too unwell to do so. 
When he fell asleep, it was only to have his 
apprehensions embodied in grotesque and hideous 
dreams, in which Lilian was always the victim, 
and the captain her destroyer. In the morning, 
his first movement was to the window, from whence 
he could command but little of the harbour, yet 
that little comprising something of what his eyes 
most yearned for—the delicate spars of ‘ the Inglese 
yat’ standing out against the background of a 
purple hill. For many an hour yet, it was in the 
highest degree improbable that Sir Reginald would 
be stirring; still, he resolved to keep within doors, 
and thereby avoid the risk of recognition. He had 
somehow persuaded himself that his usefulness—if 
it was fated that he should be of use—to Lilian 
would be invalidated, should his presence at 
Palermo become known, As to the fact of his 
being resident in the town transpiring by other 
means, it was not likely that any one should 
mention the name of so unimportant an individual 
as himself; who did not even patronise an hotel. 
At the same time, he thought it as well to secure 
Signor Baccari’s silence upon this point, whose 
tongue was apt to be eloquent upon all subjects, 
from the least to the greatest ; while his son, 
Francisco, on the other hand, never opened his 
mouth but to admit a cigarette or a strip of 
macaroni. As it happened, the master of the house 
did not put in his usual appearance that morning 
at Walter’s breakfast-table, some business having 
taken him into the town betimes. Late in the 
afternoon, however, when the Marina was begin- 
ning to fill with equipages, he returned, even more 
radiant than usual. 

‘I have news for you,’ said he to his lodger. 
‘A great Milord has arrived from England, richer 
than any that has appeared this season, The 
hotels, it seems, are not good enough for him, for 
he remains—he, at least, and his daughter—on 
board of his own ship, which is fitted up like a 
palace. He is something tremendous ; the whole 
town is talking of him.’ 

‘His name?’ inquired Walter, amused by this 
magnificent description of the self-made merchant. 


Brown. Their ship is called the Sylphide. You 
can see a portion of it from the window. It is, I 
don’t know how many tons—perhaps a thousand.’ 

‘Scarcely so many as that, Mr Baccari, said 
Walter, laughing. ‘We have seen the whole of 
it—Francisco and I—last night. We met it 
coming into harbour. Did he not tell you? 

‘ He tell? Not he. He is a good son, but he does 
not talk. I sometimes think that the brigands 
frightened his voice away, when they got hold of 
him a year or two ago. What a prize Milord Brown 
would be for those rascals! How they would 
coin his blood, if they got hold of him! He is 
wise to remain on board ship.’ 

‘But they could not hurt him in Palermo, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘No, no; not in the town. But if he should 
take a fancy for pleasure-trips, were it only to 
ascend Monte Pelegrino, let him have soldiers 
with him, and plenty of them.’ 

‘It seems to me to be a most discreditable thing 
that you good folks in Palermo should be kept 
prisoners within your own walls.’ 

‘ Doubtless it is discreditable ; but it is better to 
be a prisoner than to lose your skin. It is safe 
enough on the Marina here, driving up and down.’ 

‘You are easily satisfied,” answered Walter, 
laughing. 

‘Yes ; contentment is a blessing, signor. I look 
out’ (he was standing at the window), ‘and see these 
carriages, and though they are very fine—probably 
the finest in the world—I say to myself: “ Do not 
be envious, Baccari. For fivepence, you can hire 
something to carry you up and down, which, 
though not so highly decorated, serves your pur- 
pose equally well.” Ah! there are some new faces 
—your compatriots, signor—a handsome man, 
though not so good-natured-looking as a husband 
should be ; and a charming wife. They form part 
of the suite of Milord Brown, and are staying at the 
Hotel de France. Do you know them ?’ 

‘Yes; I know them,’ answered Walter, who, 
standing behind his host, could watch the passing 
carriages, secure from the observation of their in- 
mates ; ‘but I do not wish to be recognised. You 
can keep a secret, Signor Baccari ?” 

‘For a friend’s friend, yes,’ replied the little 
lodging-house keeper theatrically. ‘The signor 
does not wish it to be known that he is in the 
town ?? 

‘Just so. It is important that that gentleman 
should not know it.’ 

‘The gentleman !’ answered the other, with a 
comical look. ‘I see!’ 

‘I don’t want either of them to know it,’ returned 
Litton, with a stiffness that was utterly thrown 
away upon his mercurial companion. ‘They are 
not the suite of Milord Brown, as you call him, but 
members of his family.’ 

Sir Reginald did not certainly resemble a valet 
—even the best specimen of a gentleman’s gentle- 
man would have suffered by contrast with his 
haughty and supercilious mien, as he leaned back 
in the carriage, and stared about him. It was 
strange how he had lost his once genial smile since 
the sun of prosperity had risen upon him; perhaps 
he no longer thought it worth while to wear it, 
now he had gained his object—the pale and timid- 
looking girl that sat beside him, and to whom he 
seldom vouchsafed a word. The carriage, which 
had been driven towards the town, did not 
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return up the Marina, and Walter concluded that 
it was bound for the harbour, and might me 
return with Lilian and her father. And so it 
proved. In less than half an hour, the same equi- 
page came slowly up the Marina with two more 
occupants. Lilian, with her sister, now occupied 
the front seat ; her appearance was greatly altered 
since he had seen her last; she was not less beauti- 
ful than of yore, but her beauty was of another 
type—that of the hot-house flower ; a cushion was 
placed behind her head, and her large eyes, as they 
turned languidly at her father’s voice, looked very 
weary. Would they have lit up, thought Waiter, 
if she could have known that at that moment she 
was passing beneath his window; and that his gaze 
was furtively devouring her? Was it possible that 
the sea-voyage alone could have worked thus harm- 
fully with her? Or was this change not rather 
owing to irksome companionship, to the knowledge 
of the tyranny that was exercised over Lotty, and 
to the absence of any one who could sympathise 
and make common cause with her? Nay, might not 
even the consideration, that a certain true-hearted 
friend (as she, at least, knew him to be), one Walter 
Litton, was separated from her by wide seas, and 
probably for ever, have helped to pale that fair 
cheek, and dull those bright eyes! As the carriage 
rolled away, his gaze dared not follow it, for it 
must needs have met that of Sir Reginald, whose 
glance shot hither and thither with contemptuous 
swiftness, unless when spoken to by his father- 
in-law, when his face at once assumed the air 
of respectful attention. Walter knew him well 
enough to feel, not only that he had not schooled 
himself to such unwonted humility without an 
object, but that he must also deem the object 
attainable, Sir Reginald had hated exertion even 
in his college days, and still more self-denial ; but 
when the prize had seemed of sufficient value, he 
had gone in for as severe training as any devotee 
of the oar. He was one of those men who are 
always saying to themselves (instead of ‘Is it 
right ?’), ‘Is it worth my while?’ and who act 
accordingly. Undoubtedly, however, Walter was 
thinking hardly of him. It is not to be supposed, 
even though his looks might shew ill-concealed 
disfavour towards his sister-in-law, that he was 
speculating upon her indisposition, or general deli- 
cacy, as likely to end in her death, and therefore 
in his own aggrandisement ; it is more probable 
that he simply disliked her because he knew that 
she had found him out, and resented his influence 
with her father. Again, and still again, did the 
carriage of Milord Brown and family pass Signor 
Baccari’s house, amid an ever-increasing throng of 
similar vehicles ; the crowd of sightseers on foot 
was also larger than was customary, and among 
these Walter could see that the new arrivals caused 
no little excitement, It was not unusual for an 
English yacht to put into Palermo harbour, but it 
was evident that some especial interest attached to 
the proprietor of the Sylphide ; whether on account 
of that report of his vast wealth, which had already 
reached the ever-open ears of Baccari, or from the 
beauty of his two daughters. Since this was so, 
since even in a foreign town, and as an utter 
stranger, Mr Christopher Brown and his belongings 
were of sufficient importance to make such a sen- 
sation, was it not the very height of folly in one 
like himself—an unknown and penniless painter, 


hopes in connection with Lilian? He acknowledged 
to himself that it was so: hope—that is, a lover’s 
hope—was out of the question for him; but that 
he might be of some service to her, he knew not 
how, against some danger he knew not what, of 
that he had still some hope. As if to make up for 
his absence at his lodger’s morning meal, Signor 
Baccari spread Walter’s supper-table that evening 
with his own hands, 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ you saw all your friends. How 
beautiful are the young ladies! How prosperous 
looks Milord! How bold and gallant the young 
gentleman his son-in-law! He is a soldier, I 
suppose ?? 

‘Yes, he is a soldier,’ answered Walter—a 
man who has served with great distinction in 
the war.’ 

‘ But yet not a favourite of yours, signor ?’ 

‘How do you know that?’ inquired Walter 
quickly, 

‘I merely judged from your countenance—which 
is Italian in its frankness, rather than English—as 
he drove by. You would not be discontented, I 
was about to ask, if ill luck should happen to 
these compatriots of yours ?’ 

‘Til luck? I don’t understand you. Most cer- 
tainly I wish none of them harm; while, as to some 
of them, the ladies, for example, I would rather— 
infinitely rather—that the ill luck, as you call it, 
no matter how ill it may be, should happen to 
myself rather than to either of them.’ 

‘The signor is very gallant,’ answered the 
Sicilian, shaking his head. ‘But no man is pre- 
pared to die for more than one woman—at least 
one woman at a time.’ 

‘To die?’ 

‘Yes, signor, even to die—for it may come to 
that. Listen to me a little.’ The lodging-house 
keeper’s tones had suddenly become very grave. 
‘You are Signor Pelter’s friend, and therefore 
mine ; nay, you are my friend and my son’s friend 
on your own account. Well, you asked me this 
morning, could I keep a secret. Let me on my 
part ask you the same question : Can you ?’ 

‘Certainly I can,’ answered Walter, more aston- 
ished by the gravity with which the other put the 
question, than even by the question itself. 

‘That is well, since, otherwise, what I am about 
to say, would, if repeated, cost me dear. On the 
Marina this morning, beside the carriage-people 
and the good company, there were some queer 
folks, dressed as fine, mayhap, as the rest ; but— 
brigands !? ; ; 

‘Brigands on the Marina ; impossible!’ The idea 
appeared to Walter about as incongruous as high- 
waymen in Rotten Row, or on the West Cliff at 
Brighton. 

“It is nevertheless true, signor. They scent the 
carcase afar off like vultures, but they are more 
audacious, They have spies also everywhere, The 
arrival of Milord Brown reached their ears, no 
doubt, almost as soon as mine; and they have 
already identified him.’ 

‘ Identified him ?’ 

‘ Well, yes; in a case like this, where so much 
is involved, it would not do to make mistakes, you 
see. Such things do occasionally happen. They 
have caught the wrong Milord before now. An 
encounter with the king’s troops is not to be 
hazarded for nothing. These gentry like to be 
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‘ But what have the king’s troops to do with Mr 
Brown ?’ 

‘ Well, he would hardly be so rash, I conclude, 
as to move without an escort. * On board his ship 
he is safe, of course, but in no other place. If you 
are his friend, you had better let him know as 
much, that is all.’ 

‘But the whole story will appear to him an 
absurdity. He will ask for the proofs of his 
danger—for the authority that it exists.’ 

‘ And that, signor, you have given your honour 
not to reveal. In confidence, however, the case is 
this. My Francisco, as I told you, was once taken 
prisoner by these scoundrels, During his cap- 
tivity, he learned not a little of their private ways. 
There is a certain freemasonry among them, by 
means of which, for example, they recognise each 
other to be gentlemen of the same profession—the 
eyes to the left, and a tap of the head, like this. 
Well, my Francisco was on the Marina yesterday. 
He is not a great talker, but he has quick eyes— 
and he saw something.’ 

‘I should like to hear what he saw from his own 
lips, said Walter quietly, beginning for the first 
time to believe that the thing was serious. Baccari 
was not only a gossip, but had a capacious swallow 
for the marvellous ; whereas Francisco’s informa- 
tion—the little, that is, he had ever condescended 
to impart—had always proved to be correct. 

‘No, signor; I cannot permit that, was the 
Sicilian’s unexpected reply. ‘I have already gone 
for your sake and that of friendship’s as far as I 
dare go. My boy must be able to swear by the 
Virgin that he never breathed to you one syllable 
of all this. It is he who will be suspected, you 
understand—not I—if you should think it well to 
give Milord Brown a warning,’ 

‘I see, said Walter thoughtfully, ‘Then I am 
to take it in real earnest, that it is your opinion 
and Francisco’s that the brigands are plotting to 
seize my friends, with the view of exacting ransom ?’ 

* By Santa Rosalia, so it is. If Captain Corralli 
catches them, they will have to pay him handsomely 
for their te 1 

‘Corralli? Then you know the very man, it 
seems ?” 

‘Not I, answered the other hastily. ‘I know 
nothing. Even what I did know is mine no 
longer ; it is yours.’ 

‘You have no advice to offer in addition to this 
meagre information ?’ 

‘ Advice against the brigands! Heaven forbid. I 
have said more than I ought to have done already, 
in the bare fact. You must act as it pleases you.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE CHASE IN THE CALM. 
The information—if such a'hint of danger could 


be called such—that had thus been given by his | 


host to Walter was indeed astounding, but it was 
not incredible. Short as was the time he had 
himself been in Palermo, so many and so extraor- 
dinary had been the stories he had heard narrated 
of the vigour and audacity, as well as of the crimes 
of the brigands who haunted its very gates, that he 
was constrained to admit at least the possibility 
of this new scheme of outrage. His informant, 
however timid and credulous, had undoubtedly 
—through his son Francisco—exceptional oppor- 
tunities of information upon the matter in ques- 
tion ; and, moreover, it was pretty evident that he 


had not told all he knew. The fact that brigands had 
been even interchanging signs with one another, as 
the occupants of Mr Brown’s carriage passed by, 
was itself alarming; but in all likelihood there 
had been much more of particularity in the affair 
than Baccari had stated. No captive worth the 
trouble of taking had as yet fallen into brigand 
hands that season ; and no doubt, like the wolves 
after long famine, these wretches were emboldened 
by necessity, and more apt even than usual for any 
daring deed. The ae of the English merchant 
had probably been much exaggerated to them, and 
would afford a tempting bait. The time in which 
they had acquired even that much of information 
respecting him was, however, so extremely short, 
that, notwithstanding their employment of spies— 
which was well known to be the case, and who 
were suspected to exist even in the very hotels at 
which the proposed victims lodged —it seemed 
to Walter inexplicable; in his perplexity, he 
found himself inventing the wildest theories to 
account for it; among them, even the notion that 
Sir Reginald himself had had a hand in the matter 
crossed his troubled brain. On reflection, however, 
he admitted this idea to be as monstrous as it was 
unjust ; for how could Lotty’s husband, even if it 
could be shewn that it was to his advantage to 
get his relative kidnapped—which it clearly was 
not, seeing the ransom must evidently come out 
of his own pocket—have been able himself, an 
utter stranger in Palermo, to enter into a nefari- 
ous treaty with the brigands of the mountains? 
The fact of Walter entertaining such a thought 
even for an instant was, however, a curious proof 
of the hostility with which he now regarded his 
quondam friend—of the profound contempt which 
he entertained for his character; the reason of 
which was not so much what he knew of him— 
though he knew much that was evil—as that mis- 
trust of the baronet with which Lilian’s instinct had 
inspired her, and which she had communicated to 
him. Of Lilian, however, at present, and in con- 
nection with the brigand question, Walter was not 
thinking ; it was rare, indeed, to find the banditti 
encumbering themselves with female captives, the 
possession of whom must needs hinder them from 
making the rapid marches which pursuit so often 
compelled. Nor did he greatly concern himself 
with the personal safety of Sir Reginald: his 
anxiety was solely upon Mr Brown’s account ; 
partly because any outrage such as was contem- 
plated would fall on the worthy merchant, being 
what he was, with especial severity (Walter had 
not forgotten the hospitality and kindness‘ he 
had manifested towards him in old days), but 
principally because of the distress with which such 
an event must needs afflict his daughters. 

What course, however, to adopt, in order to put 
him on his guard without permitting him or his 
to guess from whom the friendly warning came, 
was a difficult problem. Any hint directly from 
himself was out of the question ; Walter was firmly 
resolved—unless an opportunity of doing some 
great personal service should be vouchsafed him— 
to keep his proximity to them unknown to any of 
the party ; and, moreover, any interference on his 
part was certain to have a base motive assigned to 
it, by at least one member—and he the most influen- 
tial—of the family. In a word, either his warning 


would be disregarded as a mere pretence for re- 
gaining lost favour, or it would be credited at the 
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expense of his own character. It might have been 
fortunate that he was able to afford them the 
information, but how should he explain his pres- 
ence at Palermo, his pursuit of Lilian across the 
seas! Under the circumstances, he decided to do 
nothing for the moment, but to keep, through 
Baccari, a strict watch upon the movements of Sir 
Reginald at the hotel. 1t would be by that means 
easy to find out if the party contemplated any 
expedition without the town, and in that case he 
would send them warning of its peril. 

It seemed, however, as though Milord Brown and 
his belongings were well content with such objects 
of interest as Palermo itself afforded. He and his 
two daughters were generally to be seen during the 
fashionable hours driving up and down the Marina, 
and at other times, when the weather was compara- 
tively cool, visiting the picturesque and ancient 
churches, or making purchases at the quaint old 
shops. The two girls were both greatly altered 
from the day on which the young painter had 
seen them first, and altered for the worse ; but the 
change was of a different kind. In Lotty’s case, 
the beauty of youth was dimmed by sorrow and 
disappointment ; her illusions had been rudely 
destroyed ; in her secret heart, she doubtless knew 
that she had risked, and almost lost, her place at 
her father’s hearth, for an unworthy object; the 
man that had once been in her eyes a hero, nay, a 
demi-god, had shrunk down to mean dimensions ; 
her impassioned lover had become a faithless 
husband, a tyrant, too, of whom she stood in fear. 
Perhaps her happiest moments were those thus 
passed in the society of those who had once been 
all in all to her ; while he who had usurped their 
place in her heart—and lost it by his own harsh- 
ness and infidelity—strolled about the town in his 
own fashion, and followed his own devices. Lilian, 
too, it was plain, was a sufferer, whether from 
mental or physical causes, but her beauty seemed 
enhanced rather than diminished by the sad ex- 
perience. Languid and listless she might be, but 
the listlessness and languor were not those of a 
fine lady; it was the idea of the public that she had 
come to Palermo as a last chance for strength and 
life ; and pity and admiration were the tributes paid 
to her wherever she moved. In reality, though far 
from well, she was by no means so ill as these 
good folks supposed her to be ; and what ailed her 
she kept to cooall Lotty’s eyes were often red 
with irrepressible tears; but Lilian shed none, 
though she mourned in secret the unhappy con- 
dition of her sister, and the influence which Sir 
Reginald exercised over her father. It appeared 
to Walter, however, who watched the proceedings 
of the little party with the utmost interest, and as 
closely as the necessity of keeping himself out of 
their sight permitted him, that this influence was 
on the wane. Not only, as we have said, did Sir 
Reginald take his pleasure for the most part inde- 
pendently of the rest of the party, but when in 
company with them, the behaviour of the old mer- 
chant towards him was far less cordial than of yore ; 
he generally addressed himself to his daughters, 
rather than to his son-in-law, and received the con- 
ciliatory speeches of the latter with less outward 
signs of satisfaction than were due (as one would 
have thought) to a baronet of the United Kingdom. 
The cause of this, as Walter shrewdly suspected, 
was, that during the close companionship insepar- 


revealed more of his true character to the old mer- 
chant than he had intended to do, and perhaps than 
he himself was aware of. Nothing is more agree- 
able in society, it is said, than ‘a natural manner ;’ 
but then we must make quite sure that our nature 
is itself agreeable before cultivating it. 

Since Walter’s host had been so mysteriously 
communicative to him respecting the designs of 
Il Capitano Corralli—as the ‘ principal robber’ in 
those parts was familiarly yet respectfully called 
—he had been singularly reserved and reticent. 
Upon that subject, indeed, he was resolute not to 
speak at all, and perhaps was secretly repentant of 
having said so much, His manner, though always 
respectful, was no longer effusive; it seemed to 
say: ‘ Whatever obligations I may have once been 
under, Signor Litton, to our common friend, it 
has now been repaid to you by the risk I have 
incurred,” Walter, taking into consideration the 
natural timidity of the man, appreciated the 
sacrifice that had evidently been made of his 
peace of mind, but thought the risk ridiculously 
exaggerated. ‘To an Englishman and a Londoner, 
like himself, it was hard to believe that the appre- 
hensions of this Sicilian were founded on sober 
fact. That brigandage existed in the neighbour- 
hood must probably be the case, since every one 
acknowledged it ; the natives even spoke of it with 
a certain bated breath, and with a tempered indig- 
nation which shewed that they stood in personal 
fear. But he had begun to assume that such out- 
rages were no more common than the eruptions 
of Etna or Vesuvius. He had heard of none taking 
place, but only legends of its occurrence last year 
at latest. He himself had occasionally been be- 
yond the confines of the city, without meeting with 
annoyance ; and had climbed a hill or two, with- 
out coming on anyone more lawless or ferocious- 
looking than a shepherd in sheepskin. Other 
visitors, better worth kidnapping than a penniless 
artist like himself, had been equally enterprising 
—for a certain sense of danger had, he was com- 
pelled to confess, been experienced in these expe- 
ditions—and had likewise returned to their hotels 
without molestation. 

A fortnight had passed away since his host’s 
warning, and he began to congratulate himself 
that he had not unnecessarily alarmed the mer- 
chant and his family, by communicating it to 
them in any way, when a circumstance occurred 
which seemed to put their safety beyond all 
question, On going to the window one morning 
to take his usual feast of sky, and sea, and moun- 
tain before sitting down to breakfast, the light 
spars of the Sylphide had vanished from their 
usual position. 

‘ Yes, signor,’ said the voice of Baccari, as Walter 
stood staring at the vacant place, while a certain 
void that seemed to answer to it made itself felt 
in his quick-beating heart, ‘I am glad to say your 
friends are saved, and not at my expense ; they 
have saved themselves—which is always the best 
way of doing it—by leaving Palermo.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that the yacht has sailed ?’ 

‘Thanks to the Virgin, yes—for Messina. You 
don’t know what I have suffered for the sake of 
Milord Brown, or you would, I hope, look better 
pleased. Ah, I breathe again. I feel as when I 
first came on shore after little Francisco fell over- 
board. You will not catch me meddling with the 
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‘It does not appear to me that any evil has 
happened to you—or, indeed, to anybody else— 
from your communication,’ remarked Walter dryly. 

‘Happened? No; but it might have happened. 
Ah, signor, if we could only see the dangers we 
have escaped, we should have more thankful 
hearts! Even now, I dare not tell you all. Let it 
suffice—still between ourselves—that Milord Brown 
has been dogged day and night; they have been 
so hungry after him, that I almost wonder they 
did not pounce upon him on the Marina. Half 
Palermo - been in Captain Corralli’s pay for the 
last fortnight. They would have seized him at 
the very shrine of Santa Rosalia, if he had but 
ventured up Pelegrino. But as it is, he has dis- 
appointed everybody—that is, I mean, all the 
wicked people. Milord is not only very rich, but 
very wise; he has taken himself off by sea to 
Messina. Look ! yonder is his fine ship.’ 

And truly at that moment the white sails of 
the English yacht, set to catch every breath of the 
light Mediterranean breeze, could be seen rounding 
the harbour point, 

‘And have all his family gone with him?’ 
inquired Walter, by no means in the tone of 
triumph with which his companion spoke. A 
sickening feeling of desertion, of loneliness, as 
well as hopelessness, had taken possession of him. 
His labour had been in vain ; he had ¢rossed the 
seas without being of any service to Lilian, nor 
had she even been aware of his faithful presence. 
He required no acknowledgment of his devotion, 
yet that what he had done should not be known— 
might never be known—to its object, seemed a 
hard fate. 

‘No, signor, not all the family ; his son-in-law 
and married daughter are still at the hotel, in- 
tending, I believe, to follow Milord to-morrow by 
the steamer. But what does that signify to Corralli 
—even if he caught him, since the big fish has got 
through the meshes—since he has lost Milord !’ 

This reference to Captain Corralli’s disappoint- 
ment was thrown away upon Walter; his mind 
had dissevered itself from all his Sicilian surround- 
ings, and was busy with Lilian only and her affairs. 
Since she and her father had sailed alone, it was 
clear that their relations with the captain had not 
grown more cordial; but could she be happier 
on that account, when she must needs picture to 
herself poor Lotty bearing the brunt of Sir Regi- 
nald’s ill-temper, increased by the sense of his 
having thus mismanaged matters! It was a satis- 
faction, of course, to reflect that the worthy 
merchant had escaped all danger from the 
brigands, but now that he had done so, that 
danger appeared even less to Walter than before. 
He even confessed to himself that he would have 
preferred Mr Brown to run what little risk there 
might have been by remaining at Palermo, As for 
him (Walter), there he must stay, his solitude made 
more irksome than before by Lilian’s flying visit, 
for it was impossible that he could follow her to 
Messina by the steamer which was to convey Sir 
Reginald and his wife; and of public convey- 
ances by land—thanks to the fear of Captain 
Corralli & Co,—there were none. 

For weeks, Walter’s art had been in abeyance ; 
the Pay ma of his mind, in spite of the 
novelty and splendour of the scenes that presented 


themselves to his gaze, had kept it so; and now 
it seemed utterly impossible that he could take 


up either brush or pencil, He envied the Sicilian 
nature which permitted those about him to find 
happiness in listless ease, to loll in the sunshine, 
to dream away an aimless existence. It was not 
the climate that enervated him, and made him 
disinclined even for the labour which had once 
been his delight, but sheer despondency ; hope, 
the lamp of life, that shines with so bright a flame 
in youth, with so feeble a flicker in old age, was 
burning low within him; and in that land of 
light and colour all seemed dark. All day he sat 
unoccupied at the window, from which he had 
watched the Sylphide slowly glide to eastward, 
gazing on the burning empty street, on the gay 
Marina, with its glittering throng of carriages, and 
then on the calm evening sea. 

‘ Why, the signor has never touched his dinner !’ 
—— Baccari, coming in to see his lodger, 
or is custom was upon his return from his favourite 
café, 

‘I was not hungry, answered Walter quietly. 

‘How unfortunate, upon the very day when 
there was so fine a fish! Francisco caught it him- 
self this morning.’ 

‘Is your son within doors ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed ; he fancies he has earned a holiday 
because of that mere stroke of good luck; and has 
been doing nothing—positively nothing—through- 
out the day.’ The good man, who never stirred a 
finger in the way of work himself, beyond bringing 
in Walter’s meals, denounced this idleness with 
amazing energy. 

‘Send the lad to me,’ said Walter; and accord- 
ingly Francisco presented himself, rubbing his fine 
almond eyes, and looking listless and languid from 
head to heel. 

‘Could we go for a sail, my boy?’ inquired 
Walter wistfully. 

‘We can go on the water, if the signor wishes 
it, replied the other, with a glance at the glassy 
sea; ‘but there is not a breath of wind,’ 

‘ Has there been no wind all day ? 

‘ None since the morning ; Milord’s yat’ (he had 
learned a little English, and was very proud of that 
word, and his pronunciation of it) ‘had a little 
with her, but it soon came to nothing,’ 

‘The Sylphide has not got far, you think, then ?’ 

‘ Not ten miles away, if so much,’ 

Could we overtake her?’ exclaimed Walter 
suddenly. 

‘ Well, that depends ; there is a little breeze from 
the shore, though none out yonder ; and by hugging 
the land, it would be possible for so small a boat 
as ours to make some way, perhaps,’ 

‘But we could use the oars,’ 

Francisco shook his head. ‘The signor would 
find that very toilsome,’ he answered ; the idea of 
taking an oar himself not even so much as occur- 
ring to his imagination. 

* At all events, let us go, said Walter. The poor 
young fellow was seized with an uncontrollable 
desire to have a last farewell look—not at Lilian, 
for that would be impossible, but—at the yacht 
that was bearing her away from him. In twenty 
minutes, the two were on board their boat. It was 
a tiny craft, that would have succumbed to a 
Levanter—or even half a one—in five minutes, but 
its lightness was now of advantage to them. The 
gentle breath that sighed from the great island- 
garden, swelled its small sail, though, as Francisco 
had prognosticated, it failed them when even a little 
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way from land. They therefore coasted along the 
shore, following its myriad indentations, and coming 
face to face with a thousand unexpected beauties, 
which, under any other circumstances, would have 
ravished the young painter’s eye. Presently the 
moon arose, and touched all these objects with an 
unearthly splendour. 

‘It is late,’ observed Francisco sententiously. 

‘ Where ?’ asked Walter eagerly. 

*T said it was late, signor. 

‘I thought you said: “ There is the yacht.”’ 

‘No; she may have got half-way to Messina by 
this time. The wind may have held with her, 
though it dropped with us; and let me tell you, 
it will be harder work getting home than coming.’ 

‘ Let us round the next headland, and if nothing 
is to be seen of her, then we will put back’ 

Francisco, at the tiller, raises his shoulders half 
an inch, his eyebrows a whole one, and lights 
another cigarette. This Englishman, who seems 
to be in love with a ‘yat,’ is incomprehensible 
to him, but he is generous, and deserves to be 
humoured. As they round the promontory he 
has indicated, an immense reach of sea comes into 
view, but not a sail is to be seen upon it. 

‘The “yat” must be five-and-twenty miles to 
eastward of us, signor, if she’——. 

‘There she is!’ interrupted Walter eagerly. His 
quick eyes had detected her to the right of them, 
almost close in shore. 

‘What can this mean?’ muttered Francisco, a 
gleam of interest crossing his dark features, 
‘There must be something wrong here.’ 

‘Wrong? Why so? She looks safe enough.’ 

‘Ships do not ride at anchor with all their sails 
set, signor. See! she is drifting this way and that; 
she has no steersman !’ 

‘The man must have gone to sleep; let us make 
haste to warn them,’ cried Walter, nervously seiz- 
ing the light oars, 

A few minutes brought the boat within hailing 
distance of the Sylphide, for such she undoubtedly 
was, Not a soul was to be seen upon her deck, 
but a light was gleaming in the stern-cabin. 
Though she carried a crowd of canvas—every stitch 
she had, indeed, was set—her progress was very 
slow; but what there was of it was erratic: she 
seemed like a ship in a dream. 

‘In ten minutes she would have been on shore,’ 
observed Francisco. 

‘But in such a night as this, there could have 
been no danger?’ urged Walter, alarmed even at 
the supposititious peril from which their opportune 
arrival was about to preserve his Lilian. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Francisco sententiously, 
steering straight for the vessel. As they neared 
her, he stood up and scrutinised her narrowly from 
stem to stern, The unaccustomed excitement in 
his face aroused in Walter an indefinite anxiety. 

‘What is it that you fear, Francisco? Nothing 
can surely have happened to the crew—to the 
passengers ?” 

‘I know not what to think, signor. Shall we 
go on board ?? 

Walter hesitated: the occasion was certainly 
sufficiently momentous to excuse such a step ; but 
he shrank from thrusting his presence on those to 
whom it would be so utterly unexpected, so unex- 
plainable, and—in the case of Mr Brown, at all 
events—so unwelcome. 


did'so, Not a sound was heard save the dip of 
their own oars: not a living being was to be seen. 
The Sylphide’s boat was fastened at her stern, so 
it was plain that the crew could not have left the 
vessel by that means. They pushed between it 
and the yacht, so that Walter, as he stood up, 
could look right into the window of the stern- 
cabin. A lighted lamp swung from the roof of it, 
and made all things visible within it, but it had 
no tenant. From no other window or port-hole 
was there sight or sound of life: the exterior of 
the hull above the water-line exhibited no trace of 
damage ; no appearance of any collision with ship 
or rock made itself apparent anywhere. 
The yacht was empty. 


HONOURED HEARTS. 


THE romantic incidents connected with the heart 
of Robert Bruce, and also that of the gallant 
Marquis of Montrose, are pretty well known. Such 
incidents, however remarkable, are by no means 
singular, as the few following facts will shew. 

Paul Whitehead, sometime secretary to the Med- 
menham Club, and a dabbler in rhyme, dying in 
1774, left his heart to his noble friend and patron, 
Lord le Despencer, to be deposited in his mauso- 
leum at West Wycombe. Lord le Despencer 
accepting the bequest, had the heart wrapped in 
lead, and placed in a marble urn, and on the 16th 
of May 1775, it was carried to its resting-place 
with much ceremony. Preceding the bier bearing 
the urn, marched a grenadier officer in full uniform ; 
nine grenadiers two deep, the odd one last ; two 
German-flute players, two surpliced choristers 
‘with notes pinned to their backs,’ two more flute- 
players, eleven singing men in surplices, two 
French-horn players, two bassoon players, six 
fifers, and four drummers with mufiled drums. 
Lord le Despencer, as chief mourner, followed the 
bier, in his uniform as colonel of the Bucks militia, 
and was succeeded by nine officers of the same corps, 
two fifers, two drummers, and twenty soldiers 
with their firelocks reversed. The musicians 
played the Dead March in Saul; Dr Arnold, Mr 
Atterbury, and another gentleman beating time 
with scrolls of paper. The church bell tolled, and 
cannon were discharged every three and a half 
minutes. Upon reaching the mausoleum, another 
hour was spent in going round and round it, sing- 
ing funereal glees ; then the urn was carried inside, 
and placed upon a pedestal bearing the name of 
the whilom owner of the heart, and the lines— 


Unhallowed hands, this urn forbear ; 
No gems, no orient spoil, 

Lie here concealed ; but what’s more rare, 
A heart that knew no guile! 


Spite of the injunction, some unhallowed hand 
stole the urn in 1829, and the whereabouts of 
Whitehead’s heart remains a mystery to the present 
day. 

We are not sure that Byron’s should be reck- 
oned among lost hearts, but we have somewhere 
read, that when it was resolved to send his body 


‘Let us row round her first,’ said he ; and they 
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from Missolonghi to England, the Greeks entreated 
that the heart of the poet, who dreamed Greece 
might still be free, and wrought his best to make 
the dream a reality, might be left tothem. Their 
claim was allowed, and they inclosed the precious 
relic in a silver casket. When the fall of Misso- 
longhi could no longer be averted, a party of its 
defenders sallied out, bearing the heart with them, 
to cut their way through the Turkish army. The 
attempt was a successful one, but the heart of the 
famous Englishman was left with many a brave 
Greek in the marshes the desperate band had 
passed. Napoleon’s heart came nigh to suffer a 
more ignoble fate. It had been removed from the 
great captain’s body to be put in a separate case ; 
and fearing Madame Bertrand might steal it, since 
she had declared her determination to become its 
possessor, the doctor in charge placed the heart in a 
glass upon his bedroom table. In the middle of the 
night, the sound of breaking glass startled him out 
of a doze, just in time to enable him to detect a 
brown rat dragging the emperor’s heart towards 
his hole. The doctor rescued it, fastened it in a 
silver urn, and placed it in the coffin with the 
body ; but had he slept a little more soundly, the 
heart of ‘imperial Czesar dead’ would have served 
as a titbit for a rat's supper. Shelley’s heart 
defied cremation, and after his body was consumed, 
was snatched from the subsiding flames by Captain 
Trelawny, and found to be entire ; a circumstance 
commemorated by the words ‘Cor Cordium’ in- 
scribed on the marble slab, marking where the 
poet’s ashes and heart lie in the Protestant burial- 
place at Rome. 

When Richard the Lion-hearted knew he should 
never don armour or draw sword again, he willed 
that his body should be laid at his dead father’s 
feet at Fontevrault, in token of his sorrow for the 
many uneasinesses he had caused him in his life- 
time ; but bequeathed his heart to Rouen, in ac- 
knowledgment of the great truth and constancy 
of his Norman subjects. The bequest was grate- 
fully accepted, and duly honoured with a beauti- 
ful shrine in the cathedral; but its beauty did not 
save it from being destroyed in 1788, with other 
Plantagenet memorials, In 1838, the mutilated 
effigy of the famous crusader was discovered 
under the cathedral pavement, and near it a 
leaden casket that had inclosed his heart, which 
the finders replaced. Before long, however, it was 
taken up again, and removed to the Museum of 
Antiquities, where it remained until 1869, when it 
found a more fitting resting-place in the choir of 
the cathedral ; nevermore, let us hope, to be dis- 
turbed. 

The relict of John Baliol, father of Bruce’s 
rival, shewed her affection for her dead lord in 
a peculiar way—she embalmed his heart, placed 
it in an ivory casket ‘ bunden with sylver brycht;’ 
and, during her twenty years ot widowhood, 
never sat down to a an without this silent 
remembrancer of happier days. Upon her death, 
at the age of eighty, in 1289, she was buried in 
her own abbey on the banks of the Nith; Baliol’s 
heart, in obedience to her instructions, being laid 
on her dead bosom. From that day, the whilom 
‘New Abbey’ was known as Sweet-Heart Abbey ; 
and never did abbey walls shelter a sweeter, truer 
heart than that of the lady of Barnard Castle. 

Robert, Earl of Mellent and Leicester, as famous 
among the crusaders of the twelfth century for his 


sagacity, eloquence, and valour, as he was infamous 
at home for his unscrupulous rapacity, violence, 
and cruelty, finding life slipping away from him, 
assumed the monastic habit, and died in the odour 
of sanctity at the Abbey of Preaux. There he was 
buried ; but in fulfilment of his dying wish, the 
heart of the Infidel-hater was sent to the hospital 
he had founded at Brackley, to be there preserved 
in salt. Perhaps the old warrior thought, like 
Lord Windsor, that the heart of an Englishman 
ought to rest on his own land. That nobleman 
died at Spa in 1574, and directed that his body 
should be buried in the cathedral church of the 
noble city of Liege, and his heart, inclosed in lead, 
laid under his father’s tomb, in the chapel at 
Bradenham, Bucks, ‘in token of a true English- 
man.’ So, too, Sir Robert Peckham ordered his 
heart to be conveyed to Denham, in the same 
county, to be placed in the family vault ; but his 
relatives do not seem to have been in any hurry 
to execute his behest. The worthy knight died 
in 1569; and the register of burials at Denham 
contains this entry: ‘Edmundus Peckham, Esq., 
sonne of Sir George Peckham, July 18, 1586. On 
the same day was the harte of Sir Robert Peck- 
ham, knight, buried in the vault under the chap- 
pell ;’ so that it had been kept above-ground for 
seventeen years. When George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, fell a victim to Felton’s knife, King 
James commanded that his dear Steenie should 
be interred in Westminster Abbey, where his tomb 
may be seen; but a sumptuous monument to the 
duke also exists in St Thomas’s Church, Ports- 
mouth; and as this boasts an urn, it is probable 
that it boasts also the possession of the heart of 
the once all-powerful favourite. 

In Chichester Cathedral may be seen a slab of 
Purbeck marble, bearing a sculptured trefoil in- 
closing hands holding a heart, with the legend : 
‘Tei gist le cour Maude de.’ Time has spared, 
no more, and we are left to vainly speculate as to 
the personality of the fair lady thus commemorated. 
Still less communicative was the plain leaden case, 
discovered by a workman, in a niche in one of the 
pillars of Christ Church, Cork, and found to con- 
tain a heart preserved in salt, weighing seven and 
a half ounces; while another find at Gareley 
church, Huntingdonshire, only brought to light 
an empty box, that had evidently once held a 
heart—whose, none can tell. 

Many examples of hearts honoured with separate 
sepulture might be cited; but, having purposely 
limited ourselves to native instances, we have but 
to mention two more, and we havedone. In 1700, 
Sir William Temple, by his last will and testa- 
ment, decreed that his heart should be inclosed in 
a silver box or a china basin, and buried under a 
sun-dial in his garden at Moor Park, over against 
a window from whence he used to contemplate 
and admire the works of God, after he had retired 
from worldly business. The most famous of Irish 
agitators might have been expected to have left 
his heart to the care of his countrymen: O’Con- 
nell, however, desired that it should be sent to 
Rome ; implying thereby, unless we mis-read the 
meaning of heart-bequests, that he was a Catholic 
first, and an Irishman afterwards, 
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